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BETWEEN ISSUES 


IT SHOULD come as no surprise to perceptive readers of 
this space that THe New LEADER is about to undergo a 
major change. For some months we have been hinting rather 
broadly that the fall would find our readers enjoying (we 
earnestly hope) a “new” New LEaper. Details were purposely 
avoided because they were still being worked out, but now 
everything is settled. This September 4 issue is the last of 
the old. The first of the new will appear in two weeks, on 
September 18, and we will continue to publish bi-weekly 
thereafter. 

This marks the second time in the NL’s 39-year history 
that a significant change will have taken place. Prior to 1950 
it was a weekly tabloid newspaper. That year it was rede- 
signed by Bernie Quint of Life magazine and the present 
format was adopted. Over the past decade, of course, several 
modifications have been introduced; the basic design, though, 
has remained intact. 

Early this year we set about searching for new ways to 
improve the magazine both visually and editorially. Our 
concern, it should be stressed, was not with policy. The NL’s 
traditional policy of serving as an open forum for all shades 
of democratic opinion is one that we cherish. Indeed, we 
consider it our most valuable and enduring asset and intend 
to apply it with even greater diligence as we expand our 
coverage of international and domestic affairs and the arts. 

Our concern, therefore, was with improving the magazine 
typographically and expanding its readership while strength- 
ening rather than diluting its contents. This resulted in 





several of the innovations of recent months, as well asj 
the addition of many new writers to our pages. And althou 
these efforts met with an excellent response, it soon becan 
apparent that something more was needed. 

After much thought and consultation with various sy 
cialists, we realized that what we had in mind requir 
redesigning the magazine from cover to cover (more abv 
this in the September 18 issue) and switching to a bi-wee 
schedule. The last decision was perhaps the hardest, 
weekly not only has certain very obvious virtues for a pi 
lication devoted to interpreting and reporting events j 
every corner of the world, but very frankly for sentiment 
reasons we found it difficult to give up the prospect 
putting a magazine to bed every Wednesday morning. Thel 
was no denying, however, that the burden of logic was 
the side of publishing every other week. 

Some may hasten to the conclusion that we were moi 
vated by a desire to save money. This was not the case, | 
fact, the cost of producing the new bi-weekly, which 
have an increased number of pages among other things, ma 
well run higher than our current costs for the weekly. Vi 
simply, our aim is to produce a more appealing, more reai 
able, better written and better edited New Leaner ¢ 
consistently high quality. Whether or not we succeed i 
something that you who are the devoted readers of this mag 
zine will begin to determine with the issue of September lf 
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»ntimel ERLINERS were the first Germans 
‘ospect after the War to realize that the 
ng. Them United States was their friend. To- 







ic was day, the American people can find 
here a depth of affection unmatched 


anywhere else in the Federal Re- 
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public, 
The arrival of American troops in 
1945 brought Berlin its first pros- 
pect of freedom; for the past 16 












EADER | 
eceed @YCats: the Western Sectors of this 
his mag city have been protected from op- 
mber Ii pressive Soviet occupation only by 





the presence of the Allies. In 1948 
the free-world alliance was reborn 
in the cradle of blockaded Berlin, 
and since then Berliners have been 
loyal friends of the U.S. Time and 
again both partners to this friend- 
ship have been sorely tested by the 


























} enemies of freedom, but neither 
é partner has ever been found wanting 
i in loyalty or nerve. 

‘ For this reason, when Western 
1a tights were abrogated and the East- 
me Sector of the city sealed off on 
August 13, disappointment laid a 
cold hand on the hearts of my 
people. It was not that West Berliners 
17 felt directly endangered. Their first 
1g thoughts were for their parents and 
19 @ children, their colleagues and friends 
20 @ 2 East Berlin and beyond, from 
whom they had been violently sepa- 

22 &f rated. 
The people of this city knew that 
a. Violation of the legally guaranteed 

a 
ators Witty Branpt, whose last exclusive 
$10. article on the present Berlin crisis 





was published in our July 17-24 
issue, is the Mayor of West Berlin. 
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Berlin — Three Articles 





By Willy Brandt 





Allied rights meant the end of a 
very tangible liberty for East Ber- 
liners and for the citizens of the 
Soviet Zone. For many years, the 
rights of East Germans have been 
severely curtailed, but until August 
13 they still possessed the oppor- 
tunity to choose freedom, 

Because the initial Western reac- 
tion to the Communist move was 
both weak and late in coming, many 
Berliners lost confidence in their 
American ally. Western hesitancy 
during the first few days of the city’s 
division was interpreted as disin- 
terest. A remote verbal response to 
the Communists, Berliners knew, 
could only encourage them to under- 
take additional 
against this city. 

It is evidence of the vitality of 
our friendship that each partner 
took prompt action to dispel an in- 
cipient crisis in morale before it 
became a real one. The first step 
was taken in Berlin when the city 
government called the anxious popu- 
lace out to demonstrate on August 
15. 

Since Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev’s ultimatum of Novem- 
ber 1958 we have several times found 
cause to demonstrate in Berlin—to 
protest Communist aggression, warn 
of dangers ahead and express our 
gratitude for the solidarity shown by 
our friends, But until last month 
we had not made an appeal to 
the free world. I value Berlin’s moral 
resources too much and I respect the 
judgment of our friends too highly 
to risk striking a false alarm in 
Berlin. 


aggressive acts 









The Wailing Wall 





On August 15, however, the need 
arose to call for help with an ur- 
gency not felt here since Berlin was 
blockaded by the Soviets in 1948. 
Berliners know that when they do 
call on their American friends for 
encouragement or aid, their voices 
are invariably heard. That is why 
the demonstration served to rally the 
morale of my people and to restore 
their confidence. 

No Berliner could have hoped for 
a better response to the city’s ap- 
peal than the actions taken by Presi- 
dent Kennedy on August 20 and 21. 
Normally reticent about displaying 
any sentiment, Berliners opened their 
hearts to vice-president Lyndon 
Johnson and General Lucius Clay. 
Their brief visit, and the symbolic 
strengthening of the U.S. garrison by 
an additional 1,500 troops, restored 
Berlin’s faith in its ally. We have 
never felt more confident than at 
this moment, 

The President’s actions 
plished three things: First, the Ameri- 
can presence in West Berlin was 
given new life. Second, the U.S. 
demonstrated its determination to 
exercise its right of presence and 
its right of access. Finally, West 
Berliners were reassured that Allied 
guarantees for their welfare and 
protection would be fully upheld. 

After August 13, West Berlin knew 
that these principles had to be re- 
asserted in order to preserve the 
peace. For it would be inconceivable 
to negotiate with the Soviet Union on 
any other basis. 

The annexation of East Berlin has 
transfigured West Berlin, but not in 


accom- 














the fashion the Communists expected. 
True, our city no longer serves as 
an escape hatch and can no longer 
be a refuge where divided families 
and beleaguered people come _to- 
gether in the atmosphere of freedom. 
Unhappily, too, Berlin has ceased 
to be a show window of the West. 
But now, more than ever before, 
West Berlin is a show window on 
the grim world of Communism, a 
window framed by 
through which free men can see a 
world of tyranny and exploitation. 
No one who has ever looked beyond 


barbed wire 


that barrier will ever forget what the 


privilege of freedom means. That is 
why our wailing wall must become 
a magnet drawing free men every- 
where to West Berlin. 

Until that happens citizens of 
West Berlin will not rest. It is our 
duty to be patient in every respect, 
but we will never cease to think of 
our fellow citizens who have been 
deprived of their liberty. They must 
know that free men understand their 
plight. As long as free men are 
the wall that now 
divides this city, Berliners on the 


looking over 


other side will not feel abandoned 
and hope will not die. 


Ulbricht's Alter Ego 


By Norman Gelb 


West BERLIN 
HE COMMUNIST MOVE in lower- 
, a the Iron Curtain in the 
middle of Berlin, though brutal and 
clumsy, has effectively eliminated the 
Allies’ chief asset in this divided 
city. Today, the showplace of liberty 
is on display only for tourists, who 
need no such exhibitions. West Ber- 
lin is now a haven only for the sturdy 
few who can side-step patrols and 
swim canals, 

The East German rulers took a 
calculated risk, They now must live 
with the well-publicized fact that 
they deployed tanks and troops in 
the streets of the Eastern Sector for 
use against their own people. But 
Communists have lived with such 
facts before without being noticeably 
uncomfortable. 

They have slammed shut the es- 
cape hatch and must sweat out the 
steam of discontent now locked 
within their borders. This may prove 
a more tricky task. The German 
Democratic Republic (GDR) must 


continue to divert men and material 





NorMAN GELB regularly covers the 
German scene as Berlin correspondent 
for the Mutual Broadcasting System. 


from the task of rebuilding chaotic 
Soviet Zone agriculture and desper- 
short-handed 
pump much of its resources into a 
apparatus: Fast 
German workers’ brigades patrol the 


ately industry, and 


massive security 
streets rather than meet production 
norms, and East German youths, just 
entering the labor market, are urged 
to join the People’s Army. 

The emerging man in the GDR 
hierarchy is 47-year-old Willi Stoph. 
Stoph was relieved of his post as 
Defense Minister some months ago 
and handed a vague title giving him 
responsibility for coordination and 
execution of Party and Government 
policies. His actual task is to manage 
the crisis provoked by the sealing off 
of East Berlin and the bigger troubles 
which may come when the Soviet 
Union and East Germany sign a 
separate peace treaty. 

Western intelligence reports indi- 
cate that Stoph has been empowered 
to shunt labor and security forces 
around the Zone in order to meet 
any trouble resulting either from in- 
dustrial confusion or unrest. Ac- 
cording to these sources, he has been 
hoarding industrial and consumer 
goods and is authorized to take com- 





STOPH: GDR TROUBLE SHOOTER 


plete control of their distribution if 
the circumstances require. And if the 
circumstances do require, he won't 
have enough. 

Stoph’s job is to see that a period 
of potential whether _ its 
cause be a Western economic boy- 
cott or an internal insurrection, is 
successfully hurdled. His test proba- 
bly won’t come until the Communists 
are convinced their drastic Berlin 


chaos, 


measures have been digested by the 
East German populace and pressure 
can be exerted on the workers to 
really put their backs into the job 
of “building Socialism.” And it may 
not come until after the separate 
peace treaty is signed. 

East German Communist party 
chief Walter Ulbricht carefully 
picked Stoph for his job, It was 
Stoph who built the GDR’s People’s 
Army. Before that, he was involved 
intimately in the economic problems 
of East Germany. 

As early as 1947, at the age of 
33, Stoph was director of the raw 
materials division in the industrial 
department of the Soviet Zone ad- 
ministration. He then worked his 
way through various economic posts 
into the Interior Ministry. A re- 
liable Communist, he first joined the 
Communist youth group at the age 
of 14 and remained in Berlin during 


World War II as a building con- 
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struction worker and a member of 
the Communist underground. Stoph 
is now considered the best ad- 
ministrator and organizer in the 
GDR and one of Ulbricht’s faithful 
followers. 

Ulbricht 


himself is concerned 


with troubles further east. He _ per- 
sists in his warnings to the worried 
Poles that despite all the ballyhoo 
about the Oder-Neisse line, the bor- 
ders of Communist Poland must be 
defended in Berlin. The Poles are 
not happy with this idea. But Ul- 


bricht and his unrelenting Dutch 
uncle in the Kremlin keep telling 
them that these are the facts of life 
and that: if they don’t believe it, 
all they have to do is brush up on 
their Von Clauswitz and Prince Bis- 
marck, 


Losing The First Round 


Bonn 

T Is A PITy that every American, 
every Briton and Frenchman, 
everyone who loves freedom any- 
where, cannot take a long hard look 
at the wall of barbed wire and 
cement that has sealed off the East 
Europeans’ last escape route to the 
free world. Sixteen million Germans 
who live in the Soviet Zone have 
been virtually condemned to an in- 
definite term at hard labor in Walter 
Ulbricht’s penitentiary, from which 
some three million fortunate prison- 
ers fled before the border was closed. 

The battle for Berlin began in 
earnest, after preliminary Soviet 
verbal cannonading, with the brutal 
operation of August 13. This move 
was accompanied by ludicrous Com- 
munist propaganda about the neces- 
sity for safeguarding the unwary 
citizens of the so-called German 
Democratic Republic from the sinis- 
ter activities of the West German 
“slave traders.” 

Much is at stake in this battle. 
First, there is the maintenance of 
the liberty and human rights of over 
two million West Berliners, who 
have refused to panic and run during 
all the pressures, threats and alarms 
of the last 16 years. They have re- 
built their shattered city to a point 
where it creates a cheerful and 
energetic appearance, in striking con- 
trast to the grey drabness of Com- 
munist-ruled East Berlin. 

Another consideration of great im- 
portance is the reputation of the 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


United States as a great world 
power, capable of inspiring respect 
and confidence in its friends and 
fear in its enemies. So many and 
so solemn have been American as- 
surances to West Berlin that retreat 
is the one course that is, or should 
be, quite unthinkable. 

We must acknowledge that the 
first phase in the struggle for Ber- 


.lin did not go very well for the 


West. Despite innumerable confer- 
ences among representatives of the 
United States, the German Federal 
Republic, Great Britain and France, 
Nikita Khrushchev’s move seems to 
have caught the free world off guard. 
The Soviet Premier beat the time- 
table which Western planners had 
prepared for him—a point that is 
useful to remember in the future. 
As a result, the Western reaction 
was slow and distressingly negative. 
But it should be recognized that there 
was no pat and easy response. This 
is something the more impatient Ger- 
mans, such as the Bonn students who 
sent an umbrella to President Ken- 
nedy, ought to remember. 
Certainly, the restraint of Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer and _ his 
government was remarkable. Ade- 
nauer may have lost some votes—al- 
though probably not enough to pre- 
vent his winning the September 17 
West German election—by not rush- 
ing to West Berlin and delivering a 
fiery speech immediately after the 
sealing-off of the eastern part of 
the city. There was no enthusiasm 


in the Bonn for de- 
nouncing the trade agreement with 
the Soviet Zone, because this would 
have endangered the present as- 
surance, whatever it may be worth, 
of uninterrupted communication be- 
tween West Berlin and the Federal 
Republic, 

The legal case for the West’s re- 
maining in Berlin rests solidly on 
two sets of agreements with the So- 


government 


viet government, one in 1945, the 
other after the Berlin blockade was 
ended in 1949, The sealing-off of 
East Berlin was a gross violation of 
two important assurances in these 
accords: that movement between the 
sectors of Berlin should be free and 
that German troops should remain 
outside the city. To let such violations 
pass almost unnoticed, except for a 
welcome increase in the American 
garrison, was a mistake in strategy. 

The West should have been pre- 
pared with a concerted response to 
this, as to every other possible Soviet 
move, perhaps in the form of im- 
posing trade sanctions on the Soviet 
Union. At least this would have been 
a bargaining point in future negotia- 
tions, As matters stand now, Khrush- 
chev has been able to deprive West 
Berlin of one of its main functions, 
that of serving as a reception center 
for escaping East Europeans. By his 
successful closing of the border, the 
Russian leader has presented the 
West with a fait accompli which 
prejudges one of the major issues 
in any future Berlin settlement. 





A PRIMER 





By Robert S. Elegan 


ON SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Although neutralization of area is impossible it can be successfully defended by West 


HILE VISITING New York 
W about 10 years ago, I turned 
my radio dial to a program of news 
analysis, The commentator, who is 
now dead, would have lent intel- 
lectual distinction to any profession; 
he was truly conspicuous in his own. 
A profound stock of knowledge was 
at the disposal of a first-class mind, 
and sensible men placed great faith 
in his opinions. 

The commentator’s subject that 
evening was the strategic conse- 
quences of the Korean War, which 
many Americans may still recall. I 
switched the set off after realizing 
that his conclusions were based upon 
a wholly erroneous estimate of the 
balance of military power, and upon 
the assumption that several strategic 
islands were at least 500 miles from 
their true position. 

The annoying program 
played in my mind when J read a re- 
cent series of articles on Southeast 
Asia by Walter Lippmann. Many cor- 
respondents feel it would be better if 
the elder statesman of political 
writers did not avail himself quite 
so freely of the justified privilege of 


again 


disdaining direct reporting. But a 
high regard for Lippmann is a nor- 
mal part of their emotional equip- 
ment. It was, therefore, quite dis- 
tressing to find that he knew almost 
nothing of Southeast Asia. 
Proceeding from a mistaken read- 
ing of the area’s present and histori- 
cal circumstances, Lippmann pro- 
posed a solution which, he correctly 
predicted, would be criticized as 





Rosert S. Evecant is the chief of 
Newsweek’s bureau in Southeast Asia. 


“defeatist.” He would have the 
United States accede gracefully to the 
“inevitable . neutralization” of 
Southeast Asia—a solution which is 
impossible because the Communist 
conception of neutrality is wholly 
different from our own. Moreover. 
his proposal completely ignores the 
economic, strategic and psychological 
importance of a section of the world 
which must either resist Communist 
encroachment—preferably by means 
superior to the present unsatisfactory 
ones—or be conquered. 

Lippmann’s argument is, in es- 
sence, that the U.S., lacking the 
power to maintain “protectorates” in 
Southeast Asia, must accommodate 
its pride to its capacity and negotiate 
an agreement with the Communists 
to “neutralize” the area. He does not 
explain how a nation which, he says, 
cannot exert a significant degree of 
force in Southeast Asia can hope to 
compel the Communists to honor 
such an accord. Nor, apparently, does 
he realize that the neutralization he 
advocates would, by extension of his 
own reasoning, merely create another 
formalized crisis, in which the U.S. 
would be compelled to use gross 
threats to preserve a frozen equi- 
librium. 

Aside from that logical lapse, 
Lippmann’s proposal is based upon 
a misleading analogy between the 
decline of British, French and Dutch 
power in the area and the present 
American dilemma. He makes no 
distinction between nations seeking 
to retain possessions and interests— 
after the shock of military defeat— 
and a nation seeking to deny pos- 
session of certain territory to other 


powers. He contends that the failure 
of “the policy of containment by 
American satellite states” means that 
no other solution except neutraliza- 
tion is possible. It seems to me that 
it would be more honest intellectually, 
if more distressing emotionally, for 
him to say flatly that the U.S. must 
surrender Southeast Asia. 

Lippmann assumes that the threat 
of nuclear retaliation deterred the 
Communists from further adventures 
in the area during most of the Eisen- 
hower Administration. He ignores 
the fact that the West came to Gen- 
eva in June 1954 to accept the parti- 
tion of Vietnam after the policy of 
“massive retaliation” was enunciated 
by John Foster Dulles in January 
of that year. He is apparently un- 
it was not American 
superiority in nuclear arms but the 
general belief that the United States 
would fight Communist incursions on 
the ground which maintained the 
status quo until the beginning of 
1961. It was not primarily the shift 
in the nuclear balance, but Washing- 
ton’s refusal to fight in Laos which 
has destroyed that belief—and made 
the area doubly vulnerable. 

Lippmann concludes _ that _ the 
intervention of America—or the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO)— in Laos would have been 
followed by massive Chinese counter- 
intervention, That is a dubious thesis 
at a historical moment when the 
Chinese have demonstrated that they 
wish to fight no more costly Korean 
Wars—and when Russian reluctance 
still prevents China’s provoking the 
world-wide nuclear conflict they do, 
indeed, desire. 
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One last cavil: Lippmann generally 
tends to assume more direct causal 
relationships than actually exist, per- 
haps because he subjects an amor- 
phous situation to such rigorous 
intellectual analysis. In fact, the Com- 
munists never stopped trying to 
penetrate Southeast Asia, as he im- 
plies they did. They were not deterred 
by American nuclear capability, 
which they judged would not be used 
to defend the area. Nor did they gain 
their present advantage in Laos be- 
cause a council of war in Hanoi or 
in Peking decided that it was now 
safe to move without fear of massive 
retaliation. 

The Communists triumphed in 
Laos because their continuing efforts 
had finally contrived circumstances 
favorable to their ambitions, and be- 
cause they were sensitive opportun- 
ists, prepared to take immediate ad- 
vantage of Captain Kong Le’s coup 
détat of August 1960, as the Western 
powers were not. It may not be re- 
dundant to add that the U.S. itself 
created the climate which produced 
that coup. 


revealing of conditions in Wash- 
ington than in Southeast Asia. Per- 
haps he is right in his veiled con- 
tention that the U.S. must accept the 
loss of Southeast Asia, but he is 
right because of the state of public 
opinion in America, rather than the 
condition of Southeast Asia. Circum- 
stances in that underdeveloped and 
unsophisticated area are neither as 
simple nor as dolorous as they ap- 
pear in Washington. 

Appreciation of the realities of 
power and politics in Southeast Asia 
does not require intellectual power 
as much as direct experience. Ex- 
amining the details is sometimes 
niggling and often irritating, but 
the process is essential to restrain 
the American mind’s tendency to 
seek sweeping solutions and single 
resolutions of complex situations. 

Southeast Asia is not a single 
cultural organism like Europe, but 
a welter of disparate nations, each 


[ IPPMANN’S CONCLUSIONS are more 
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created by its former colonial over- 
lord and united only by geographical 
proximity—though it is 1,600 miles 
from Rangoon to Manila. These na- 
tions are separated by race, language, 
religion, culture, political systems 
and economic tensions. Despite their 
common experiences of submission 
to either India or China in the dis- 
tant past and domination by different 
Western powers in the immediate 
past, they still cherish ancient 
quarrels with each other. 

Such traditional quarrels, whose 
resumption was one of the first 
pleasures bestowed by indepen- 
dence, today divide Southeast Asian 
countries as much as does the fact 
that they all produce roughly the 
same primary goods and consume 
the same imported manufactures. 
Almost the only spontaneous display 
of unanimity by the nations of South- 
east Asia in modern times was their 
common welcoming of the Japanese 
invader during World War II. That 
unanimity was marred only by re- 
sistance on the part of the Philip- 
pines and the scattered overseas 
Chinese minorities. 

Native institutions and the stats 
quo in non-Communist Asia stand 
in greater danger from violent ex- 
ternal forces today than they have 
at any time since European ad- 
venturers began disembarking in the 
15th century with guns in their hands 





and dreams of incalculable wealth 
in their hearts, Westerners destroyed 
the precarious order which then 
existed by exerting a degree of force 
trifling by European standards, yet 
overwhelming against congeries of 
feuding Oriental sultans and rajahs. 

But neither the original conquista- 
dors, nor the administradors who 
followed them, created viable in- 
stitutions to take the place of those 
they had overturned. By and large, 
they wrought only destruction of the 
old loyalties, and their replacement 
with a nationalism generated in the 
unwholesome crucible of common re- 
sentment of the imperialist power. 
With only this emotion to unite them 
—and a vague feeling that the sanc- 
tion for government must, in form 
at least, proceed from the populace 
rather than an embodied sovereign— 
the nations of Asia were pitchforked 
into independence as a consequence 
of World War II. 

These young nations, still strug- 
gling to develop a positive sense of 
national purpose and still seeking 
to create institutions which will 
serve that purpose, are now menaced 
by a force, at once coldly purposeful 
and fanatically messianic, which has 
its roots in the People’s Republic of 
China. The Chinese strategy of con- 
quest by osmosis is nicely contrived 
to prevail over political organisms 
which are mere geographical ex- 
pressions, pitted with great vacuums 
of authority and fragmented by the 
failure of communication between 
the governed and their titular rulers. 

One of Southeast Asia’s basic 
problems, which is now becoming a 
problem in Japan and India as well, 
is not authoritarianism, but the ab- 
sence of effective authority. The 
tendency is to attempt to solve this 
problem by resorting to totalitarian 
devices, either home-made or im- 
ported from eager purveyors abroad. 

Social, political, psychological, 
economic and even climatic differ- 
ences make it exceedingly difficult, if 
not actually misleading, to describe 
the new nations of Asia in the con- 
ventional terminology of Western 





political science, or even in terms 
of each other. Three broad con- 
clusions stemming from Southeast 
Asia’s singular circumstance, how- 
ever, appear to me to be basic to 
formulation of policy: 

1. The techniques of conventional 
diplomacy, often fail to yield results, 
or actually produce harmful effects. 
Conventional diplomacy, with its 
predilection for acting on and 
through centers of legitimate power, 
is often at a loss as to how to pro- 
ceed, In fact, the expedient often 
adopted by the U.S.—excessive 
identification with a ruling faction 
which may turn out to be both tem- 
porary and hostile—severely com- 
promises its capacity for independent 
action. 

2. None of the countries of South- 
east Asia is now wholly capable of 
ruling itself independently. A certain 
degree of foreign tutelage or as- 
sistance (the verbal niceties are im- 
portant, but do not alter the basic 
condition) exerted by political or 
economic means is inevitable for the 


next decade or two. The choice 
before us is who will exert that 
influence. “Neutralization” would 


merely insure that the Communists 
will fill the vacuum. 

3. Finally, there now exist in Asia 
manifold problems which are not 
susceptible to immediate solution by 
internal or external agencies. The 
best the U.S. can do in such cases 
is to create an atmosphere hospitable 
to developments which will prove 
advantageous for ourselves and the 
peoples concerned. The technique, 
often adopted by the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, of seeking to manipu- 
late specific events has proved not 
only unfruitful but deleterious. 

The crucial Bangkok meeting of 
the SEATO Council of Ministers 
last March revealed that even be- 
fore the Cuban disillusionment, the 
Kennedy Administration was tend- 
ing toward more conventional diplo- 
matic means in Southeast Asia. Some 
commentators hailed that meeting as 
a triumph of diplomacy because 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk was 


not bellicose and did not alienate 
Britain and France. But they ignored 
two vital points in their reasoned 
praise of Rusk’s moderation. It is 
regrettably true that the Council 
meeting produced no policy for 
checking Communist incursion into 
Laos; and it is also obvious that the 
U.S. placated its European allies at 
the cost of destroying the confidence 
our Asian allies had hitherto felt in 
American determination to resist the 
Communists by force when necessary. 


S A RESULT of the Laotian de- 

bacle, Southeast Asia is now 
wide open—strategically and psy- 
chologically—to Communist pene- 
tration. The Chinese are compelled 
by traditional pressures and their 
present difficulties to expand into an 
area whose relatively small popula- 
tion and exceedingly rich natural re- 
sources make it a perfect spillover 
basin for China’s excess population 
and over-bounding ambitions. 

The West, must halt 
Chinese expansion for a variety of 
reasons, It is highly desirable from 
our point of view that the Chinese, 
thwarted in their ambitions in South- 
east Asia, should turn their pressure 
toward the long inner Asian frontier 
with the Soviet Union. At the same 
time, loss of the Southeast Asian area 
to Chinese encroachment would make 
Peking doubly arrogant and ab- 
solutely impossible to deal with. The 
West, deprived of the area’s re- 
sources, would see Asia—and the 
world—cut in half by deep Com- 
munist penetration into the Southern 
Hemisphere. Both Japan and India 
would find themselves economically 
and strategically isolated. 

Although neutralization of the 
area is impossible, there remains a 
chance for its successful defense. 
Internally, the chief need of South- 
east Asian nations at the moment 
is assurance of protection against 
constant Communist subversion and 


in turn, 


intermittent Chinese armed aggres- 
sion. No man can be expected to 
resist Communism if: he feels in his 
nerve roots that the Communists 


















will ultimately triumph. The so-cal 
Oriental mind is not so differg 
from the Western mind that delibey 
ate suicide is a 
pastime. The first necessity, ther 
fore, is for military safeguards a 
a definite American commitment { 
the area’s defense. Since the ambig 
ous situation in Laos leaves Sout 
Vietnam indefensible by norma 
means, it will probably be necessan 
to encourage counter-guerrilla raid 
in North Vietnam. 

The second requirement, interna 
stability and progress, is more com. 
plex and must take longer to attain, 
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ing 


The basic problem of Southeast Asie fal 
is not economic, but psychological an 
Aside from a few deprived areas— cll 


most of the people of the area obtain 
enough to eat and to wear without 
excessive labor. But, newly awakened 
to the wide possibilities of human 
attainment, they are avid not only 
for additional material advantages,§ te 
but for slogans and doctrines whichf its 
will inspire their souls and movef Si 
them to action. ne 

American economic aid, with its§ & 
starkly utilitarian aims and prosaic V¢ 
effects, does not begin to answer the 
need, while Communist cant andf Vi 
promises appeal strongly to the— ¥ 
emotional hunger. Unless the West th 
can stimulate a stronger spiritual it 
upsurge, its high hopes based upon} @ 
real prospects, Communism’s triumph § 
in Southeast Asia is likely. The chief § P 
delaying factor now is the Com§ # 
munists’ own mistakes, not the West's § °% 
actions. 

Asia is not analogous to a tech- 
nically competent Europe which § /i 
needed only material assistance to 
restore her vitality by her own 
efforts. Rather, it is, a region which 
will remain psychologically and 
economically dependent for decades 
to come. One of the basic necessities 
of American policy is to stimulate 
an honest enthusiasm for general 
betterment in the hearts of Asia’s § ! 
political and intellectual leaders, and 
to encourage those leaders to estab: § ‘ 
lish real communication with the 
masses, 
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HE GREAT DEBATE over Federal 
ea to education has been re- 
vived now that Congress is consider- 
ing a compromise school bill. Last 
fall the Catholic bishops made a long 
and carefully argued plea for the in- 
clusion of parochial schools in the 
distribution of Washington’s largesse. 
Recently, the National Council of 
Churches, which includes 33 Protes- 
tant and Eastern Orthodox com- 
munions, entered the dispute to rep- 
resent the opinions and interests of 
its millions of members. On both 
sides the intensity of tone and man- 
ner indicates that our religious lead- 
ers sense that grave issues are in- 
volved. 

A number of my friends have ad- 
vised me to stay out of this con- 
troversy. They have warned me that 
there is nothing to gain by entering 
it, and there is the danger of 
alienating some of my readers. But 
in most of our present social and 
political battles, religious ties are not 
the factors which divide men into 
opposing camps. I am myself a 
Democrat and have been, in general, 
on the liberal side—in favor of civil 
liberties, minimum wages, better 
housing, etc. I don’t think my con- 
victions are a result of my religion. 
In Washington, when I attend any 
sort of hearing or committee meeting 
or even a private party, I usually find 
Catholics and Protestants alike stand- 
ing side by side on a variety of 
issues, with party labels counting for 
more than religious labels. 

Many Catholics will read this 
column. From some of them I shall 
receive letters, saying, as have writers 
in Commonweal and the Catholic 
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By William E. Bohn 


Private Beliefs 
And Public Funds 


World, that there are five million 
children in parochial 
schools whose parents are subject to 
double taxation. And that if there 
are two school systems in the coun- 
try, why should not both share the 
public funds in proportion to their 
numbers? 

Though they may disagree with 
me, I want these friends of mine to 
understand my position. I spent my 
boyhood days, before the turn of 
the century, in a little town in Ohio. 
At that time no one in the area 
had ever heard of a parochial school. 
When the old school bell rang, we 
all started on the run for the same 
playground—the most beautiful play- 
ground you can imagine—where we 
played baseball or prisoners’ base. 
When the bell rang a second time, 
we went tumbling and laughing to 
our rooms. The whole day was a 
hearty and healthful sort of ex- 
perience, Even the teachers were our 
friends, and the three of them hap- 
pened to be mixed religiously. 

We all knew in a general way 
which students were Catholic and 
which were Protestant. Some of us 
went to the Methodist or Congrega- 
tional church and others went to 
the Catholic house of worship. We 
little Protestants entered the Catholic 
church only once—to act as _ pall- 
bearers when Willie McDonald was 
run over by the express train. 

I well recall what overpowering 
curiosity my brother and [| felt as 
we entered that bright, candle-lit 
sanctuary. But what happened there 
was all that separated the Catholics 
from the rest of us. We learned, 
fought and played together. 


American 


The main things which we learned 
in school came only partly from 
books. I doubt very much whether 
the teachers were conscious of the 
fact that they were teaching them. 
We were really learning without 
being taught, in a sort of John Dewey 
way before John Dewey—that is, by 
doing. The great thing that we 
learned was unity; we were all 
Americans, and one was just as good 
as another, and if ever our country 
got into a tight place, we would all 
stand together. 

I would have a hard time ex- 
plaining how we learned these things. 
Some of the teaching came from Mc- 
Guffy’s Reader, in which there were 
essays and speeches by Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Daniel Webster and Abra- 
ham Lincoln, They were all about 
us and we just naturally picked them 
up. But my point is that we all 
learned the same things. We were not 
either Catholic or Protestant: We 
were Americans. 

Let us suppose that some of the 
Congressmen down in Washington 
are successful in their campaign for 
Federal aid to non-public schools. 
Then we may take for granted that 
when the new education bill goes 
into effect, schools of every sort in 
this country will have a claim to 
the funds handed out by the national 
treasury. Naturally, Episcopalians, 
Lutherans and other religious groups 
will want to provide their young 
people with the advantages of 
separate schools, publicly financed. 

Very soon our school system will 
be a hodge-podge. No one can tell 
where this problem will lead us, 
but it is easy enough to sense its 
direction. The United States might, 
in the end, become as splintered as 
the most striated patchwork prince- 
dom in Europe. To support with pub- 
lic funds a network of exclusive 
schools will lead to the destruction 
of some of the most American things 
about America. 

Whatever happens, let us keep our 
tempers in check, We may assume 
that the majority on either side wants 
to do its best for our country. 








Next month's elections will probably continue the long 


tenure in office of 


Norway's 


Conservative Socialists 


By James A. Storing 


OsLo 
EPTEMBER 1] Parliamentary elec- 
S tions in Norway will determine 
whether the Norwegian Labor Party 
(NLP), which boasts the longest 
continuous tenure of any political 
group now in power in a democratic 
country, can continue to maintain 
control. There are signs that the 
Labor party is suffering many of the 
ills—including the internal dissen- 
sion which normally plagues a suc- 
cessful political movement—that have 
beset other socialist parties. If these 
rifts and the recent conservative trend 
apparent in many democratic states 
can be exploited by the Norwegian 
bourgeois parties before election day, 
the NLP could be voted out of power 
for the first time since it took office 
in 1935. 

Without doubt, this prolonged 
period of active political responsi- 
bility has had its effects on the 
party’s program and on the quality 
of its leadership. As a result of dif- 
ficulties in finding capable people 
schooled in politics to assume key 
positions, cabinet members too fre- 
quently have been drawn from the 
ranks of bureaucrats and experts. 
Only two members of the present 
Labor cabinet can rightly be called 
professional politicians: Einar Ger- 
hardsen, the Prime Minister, and 
Trygve Bratteli, the Minister of 
Finance. Foreign Affairs Minister 
Halvard Lange has had considerable 
political experience, particularly be- 
fore World War II, but in recent 





James A. STorinc, professor of po- 
litical science at Colgate Univer- 
sity, is now traveling in Norway. 


years has played more the role of an 
expert than that of a working poli- 
tician. Others in the cabinet have 
had some political experience, but, 
generally, they are not politicians. 

This should not be considered a 
criticism of the individual abilities 
of the “non-political” cabinet mem- 
bers. But any party which must rely 
on politically inexperienced experts 
is in an uncomfortable position. At 
present, due to the skill of Prime 
Minister Gerhardsen, who is also na- 
tional chairman of the party, there 
seems to be no immediate danger that 
the party will lack leadership at the 
higher but there is a 
scarcity of young political leaders. 

To remain so long in_ office, 
Laborites naturally have been forced 
to compromise some of their socialist 
principles. Since 1949, when the 
Bank of Norway was nationalized, 
they have done little to expand 
socialization of industry. A concen- 
trated fodder import monopoly was 
established in 1951. The state took 
over the import of fishing equipment 
and the import and sale of drugs 
two years later. But no one even talks 
of nationalizing the two major Nor- 
wegian industries — shipping and 
whaling—and the possibilities of na- 
tionalizing the commercial banks and 
insurance companies slight. 
Some progress has been made, how- 
ever, toward increased mutualization 
of insurance and two state-controlled 


echelons, 


seem 


corporations in the aluminum and 
iron industries have been set up. 
The present party leadership, un- 
like that of the ’20s, is not militant 
in its socialism; it acts more like a 
left-wing bourgeois group. Some of 





































the early radicals who were ono 
affiliated with the Third International 
have died or retired; others stil] jy 
party and Government service hay 
gradually become more conservative 
Younger members, uneasy about 
the party’s growing conservatism, 
have agitated for increased socialin, 
tion and economic democracy. NIP 
leadership listens sympathetically but 
gives no indication that it is planning 
to expand state or communal owner 
ship on a large scale in the future, 
Foreign policy has also created 
problems for the Labor party which, 
prior to 1939, was committed to 
neutralism and a minimal defense 
program. Since the end of World 
War II, it has abandoned this stand 
and has been responsible for Nor. 
way’s membership in the North At 
lantic Treaty Alliance (NATO) and 
an expanded military establishment. 
To be sure, this radical change of 
policy was accompanied by certain 
significant reservations. Thus, when 
Norway joined NATO, after aban- 
doning its policy of neutrality as well 
as a contemplated Pan-Scandinavian 
defense program, it did insist on a 
degree of independence within the 
organization. Partly because of the 
abruptness of the foreign policy 
change and partly as a result of 
pressures from the Soviet Union, 
Norway insisted that its membership 
in NATO not entail the stationing of 
foreign troops on Norwegian soil. 
This remains the policy of the Gov- 
ernment, although it seems to be 
interpreted liberally enough to per- 
mit planning and advisory con 
tingents from Britain, the U.S. and 
Germany to be based in Norway. 


HEN THE NATO pact was 
 etiun in 1949 to the 
Storting (Parliament) for approval, 
it passed by a vote of 130-13. In 
addition to the 11 Communists then 
in the Parliament, only two other 
members voted against joining the 
alliance. In fact, however, there was 
far from unanimous support of 


NATO in the Labor party: Many 





party members voted for the Treaty 
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with some reluctance, and a more 
radical group outside of Parliament 
was quite vocal in opposition. 

Agitation against NATO, and par- 
ticularly against the stationing of 
atomic weapons on Norwegian soil, 
still continues. Two groups which 
profess to be independent, but are at 
the very least informally allied, are 
particularly active in opposing the 
Atlantic alliance and the use of 
atomic weapons. The oldest is the 
Orientering, which is dedicated to 
neutrality, abolition of atomic weap- 
ons and unilateral disarmament. The 
second, the Socialist People’s Party 
(SPP), organized formally about two 
months ago. It is made up mostly of 
left-wing Laborites who have not 
only parted company with the parent 
group on the issue of NATO, but 
have also campaigned strenuously for 
a reinvigorated socialist program. 
Both groups seem to be more cordial 
to the Soviet Union than to the West 
and exploit to the limit all of the 
problems that the West faces. 

The Orientering and the SPP are 
at the moment poorly organized. 
Their leadership is inadequate and, 
at best, politically naive. Professor 
Gutorm Gjessing, who spearheaded 
the movement for the SPP early this 
year, admits to having been a mem- 
ber of the more urbane section of 
the Liberal party, and he may have 
some serious adjustments to make 
if he is to provide leadership for 
this distinctly left-wing socialist 
group. And Dr. Karl Evang, the 
present Director of Health Services, 
who has shown decided sympathy for 
the program of Orientering and 
might provide significant leadership 
for the two dissident groups, so far 
has shown no inclination to dis- 
associate himself from a comfortable, 
long-term Labor membership. 

Orientering pressures and _ the 
threat of the establishment of a new 
party forced the Labor party’s na- 
tional convention, which met last 
April, to include a so-called “atomic 
plank” in its election platform. Some 
observers thought that the conces- 
sions made in the final wording of 
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this plank constituted a serious defeat 
for the present Labor leadership. A 
careful reading however, shows that 
the statement approved by the con- 
vention was substantially the same as 
the leadership’s original proposal. 

Expansion of public ownership— 
another favorite leftist theme—is not 
at present a subject of serious discus- 
sion within the Labor party. Left- 
wing insistence on increased “eco- 
nomic democracy” did stimulate a 
general statement at the April con- 
vention in favor of further nationali- 
zation, but this represented no real 
change in Labor’s present program. 

A look at the other end of the 
political spectrum indicates that op- 
position from the Right will also 
not greatly trouble the Labor party 
in the coming election. The chief 
non-socialist groups in Norway are 
the Conservative, the Liberal, the 
Center and the Christian People’s 
parties, If they all united against the 
NLP, they could possibly unseat the 
Government, But prospects for such 
a union are dim. 

The traditional antagonism _be- 
tween the and_ the 
Liberals makes impossible any kind 
of electoral cooperation between 


Conservatives 


them. The Center party has for years 
been an agrarian-class interest group, 
and its present aspirations of be- 
coming a broader political party with 
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a nation-wide appeal, seem unlikely 
to succeed. The Christian People’s 
party, ostensibly a religious group, 
is conservative in political character. 
It is not likely to unite with the 
three other non-socialist parties un- 
less it is assured of a commitment 
to an orthodox religious position. 

True, there seems to be no serious 
split within the Conservative, Center 
and Christian People’s parties, and 
it might well be that a limited degree 
of cooperation in certain electoral 
districts could be worked out between 
two or more of these groups. The 
Liberals, on the other hand, are torn 
by the traditional dissension between 
the urban sector of the party and 
the more provincial element. 

Norway’s present prosperity also 
makes any unification of the Right- 
wing parties seem unlikely. Business 
is good and labor problems have been 
kept to a minimum. Those industrial 
leaders who would normally oppose 
the Labor party are reluctant to do 
so because they fear the insecurity 
that might result from a shaky 
bourgeois coalition more than they 
do the NLP brand of socialism. 

It is clear, then, that the NLP 
faces no important challenge, Left- 
wing groups within and _ outside 
Labor’s ranks have not demonstrated 
the strength or leadership potential 
which could cause Prime Minister 
Gerhardsen and his colleagues any 
sleepless nights, The party knows, 
moreover, that generally speaking 
the Norwegian voter changes his 
mind rather slowly. Since well over 
42 per cent of the electorate voted 
the NLP ticket in the last election, 
returning 78 Laborites to the 150- 
member Storting, this trend will 
probably not be greatly altered. 

Although it is just possible that 
the NLP may lose its present ma- 
jority in Parliament, it will probably 
retain control of the Government. 
Whether it will continue to do so 
throughout the ’60s is another ques- 
tion. Much depends on the future 
strength of the opposition and the 
extent to which Labor’s current in- 
ternal problems are overcome, 
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By Morton A. Kaplan 


THE CASE 


AGAINST 


DISARMAMENT 





Disarmament by the great powers is almost universally 
accepted as indispensable to any real easing of inter- 
national tensions. Here Morton A. Kaplan questions the 
common assumption that arms necessarily generate 
wars, and suggests that an increase in our arsenal of 
deterrent weapons may best safeguard the peace. Kaplan 
is an associate professor of political science and chair- 
man of the Committee on International Relations at the 
University of Chicago. He is now serving as a fellow of 
the Hudson Institute, which is headed by Herman Kahn. 








HE DANGER OF total nuclear destruction will remain 
L ae mankind for as long as we can predict into the 
future. If all existing weapons were destroyed, the knowl. 
edge necessary to build such weapons would remain, 
Unless we were prepared to kill all scientifically trained 
people and burn all books referring to the subject, gov. 
erments at some future date might decide to build nuclear 
weapons. Even if we were to surrender to Russia, the 
resultant world of Communist nations might be one in 
which these nations waged nuclear war against each 
other. Indeed, given the highly secretive nature of Com- 
munist regimes and the resulting fear of surprise attack, 
they might be more likely to use nuclear weapons against 
each other than the Soviet Union now is to use them 
against the United States. 

The editor of the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists once 
asserted that we must get rid of nuclear weapons be- 
cause as long as they existed there would be a finite 
risk of nuclear war and in time a series of finite risks 
would add up to certainty. Strictly speaking, this argu- 
ment is statistically undefined and therefore mathemati- 
cally meaningless. What is more, we will never live to 
see the day when there is not a finite risk of nuclear war. 
The problem is not one of eliminating the risk of nuclear 
war—for this is impossible—but of minimizing the risk 
or of balancing risks against each other. It may be 
possible to postpone risks, and we may prefer to postpone 
them even if this means increasing the risk at some later 
date. But how much of a postponement are we willing 
to purchase at how much of an increase in the risk— 
especially when we do not really know the odds? How do 
we balance postponement of risk against some other 
price—loss of liberty, for instance? If a given policy 
decreases considerably the future risk of total nuclear 
war but increases somewhat the present risk, are we 
still willing to chance the present risk? Of course all 
choices are not equally rational or irrational, but we 
should appreciate the complexities of the alternatives 
and the extent to which they will be dependent upon 
value decisions and subjective factual estimates. 

The finite risk of nuclear war is underlined by the 
fact that existing nuclear stockpiles will probably not be 
destroyed even if governments reach agreement to do so. 
The reasons for this are not difficult to discover and do 
not depend upon an assumption that government leaders 
are evil men or that they are determined to risk the 
destruction of mankind in order to maximize their own 
desires for power. We have to assume only that they are 
reasonably intelligent men who feel a normal responsi- 
bility to protect the security of their nation and to im- 
plement its social goals and philosophy of government 
where this does not involve inordinate risks. 

In analyzing this question we may start with the well- 
known fact that the nuclear materials used in weapons 
are shielded by the weapons casing. Such weapons can- 
not be detected by scientific procedures, apart from 
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yisual search techniques—a hopeless procedure in a 
country as large as the Soviet Union. In any case, the 
Russians have probably stockpiled strategic materials, 
including nuclear weapons, in bomb-proof shelters as 
an elementary precaution, A far-sighted government 
would mask and disguise these operations in such a 
manner that only the highest-placed officials would know 
what was secured and where or how many facilities of 
this kind were in existence. Such secrecy is not incon- 
sistent with a desire to destroy a stockpile of weapons 
upon binding agreement, for the existence of hiding 
places is not incompatible with destruction of the weapons 
after agreement is reached. Hidden stockpiling merely 
represents a conservative hedge against the future. 

If the U.S. and the Soviet Union reach an agreement 
to destroy their stockpiles of nuclear weapons, some of 
these arms must be destroyed publicly; otherwise, non- 
compliance would be obvious. But we can estimate only 
within a broad margin of error the size of the stockpile; 
and the latitude for deception is likely to be sufficiently 
wide to permit the withholding of enough nuclear 
weapons to devastate either country. 

In such a situation, there are two basic alternatives 
open to the Soviet Union: keeping the agreement or 
violating it. Let us assume that the Soviet dictator vio- 
lates the agreement, and the violation is discovered. 
If, at this point, the U.S. has not destroyed its stock- 
pile, it may attempt a pre-emptive attack against the 
Russians despite its own violation. Yet the nature of 
the American political system is such that, although 
this may be possible, it is not plausible, Apart from 
the fact that an American violation of the agreement 
would undercut our moral position—and also possibly 
the motive for pre-emptive attack—it is also likely that 
the U.S. would not be willing or able to attack without 
advance public support. And of course public debate 
would be inconsistent with a pre-emptive first-strike. 
Indeed, were some section of the military so convinced of 
the necessity of pre-emptive first-strike that it attempted 
to convince others in the government, the debate would 
spill over into public channels and the Soviet Union 
would be presented with both opportunity and excuse 
to strike first. 

It might be argued, in objection, that a proper dis- 
armament agreement would also get rid of the means of 
delivery, as in fact General de Gaulle has proposed. But 
it is a relatively simple job to convert huge jet planes 
into bomb carriers and undoubtedly even new means of 
delivery could be reconstituted rather fast. Moreover, a 
sufficiently ingenious nation could undoubtedly solve the 
task of breaking down and hiding most of the parts 
required for missile delivery, or at least enough of them 
to simplify the task of reconstitution, Thus, although this 
is a possibly dangerous consequence for the Russians, it 
would probably not seriously inhibit Soviet violation of 
a disarmament agreement. 
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If the U.S. has kept the agreement even though the 
USSR has not, Washington might then begin production 
of nuclear weapons, This would produce still another 
undesirable arms race and again would impede improve- 
ment of the Russian standard of living. However, Moscow 
could admit that it acted wrongly and ask why America 
should indulge in a new arms race now that the Soviet 
stockpile had been discovered. The Soviet Union could 
offer publicly to destroy these weapons and presumably 
the same factors that caused the U.S. to enter the agree- 
ment would cause it to accept the destruction of the 
existing weapons. Washington might still suspect hidden 
stockpiles, and the Russians might therefore offer to 
permit a wide physical search of territory or to open 
their military records to American examination. Alterna- 
tively, the Soviet Union could use its stockpile of nuclear 
weapons to blackmail the United States into remain- 
ing disarmed. 

Let us now assume that the Soviet Union keeps the 
agreement. If Washington upholds the accord too, Mos- 
cow will have lost little apart from the opportunity to 
use the threat of nuclear weapons in support of its for- 
eign policy. However, if the U.S. breaks the agreement, 
the Kremlin might, on the occasion of a very serious 
political dispute, find itself in a militarily untenable 
position. 

There are, of course, additional possibilities, But 
even if this discussion is not exhaustive, it seems clear 
that the motivation on the part of the Soviet Union to 
break the agreement after entering into it would be 
much stronger than the motivation to keep it. The moti- 
vation to break the agreement would not be less strong 
in America than in Russia, but it would be much more 
difficult for us to violate it successfully. Therefore, apart 
from the consideration that even if nuclear weapons 
were destroyed they could be rebuilt later, it is quite 
impossible that an agreement to destroy existing weapons 
would be kept. Such an accord, in effect, would be a cruel 
delusion. 

Suppose, however, that a disarmament agreement were 
reached and implemented. Aside from the dangers in- 
volved in low levels of nuclear armament and hidden 
weapons, we cannot, given the nature of the present 
political organization, expect to eliminate quarrels among 
nations. Should any of these quarrels prove so serious 
that visible efforts were made to reconstitute nuclear arms 
—a not unlikely consequence—the ensuing arms race 
would be much more explosive than anything we have 
witnessed so far. The fact that an agreement was broken, 
that future agreements would be unlikely, and that the 
situation would be fraught with the possibility of pre- 
emptive attack, would make the situation one of extreme 
instability. Apart from the danger of nuclear war, the 
experience of failure in keeping a disarmament agree- 
ment would serve to inhibit future control of weapons 
developments. 
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LTHOUGH AN AGREEMENT to eliminate nuclear 
Tene would probably be evaded, it has been 
argued that it would still be desirable to enter into an 
accord to reduce existing stockpiles since the parties to 
the pact, in an attempt to demonstrate their supposed 
compliance, would necessarily destroy the greater part 
of what nuclear weapons they had on hand. Once an 
accord was reached, the area in which deception is 
possible would not be broad enough to permit too large 
an evasion. We could make estimates that were not 
wholly inaccurate concerning rate of production in both 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union. A reduction of present 
nuclear stockpiles would also be desirable, according to 
this argument, because an arms race inevitably leads to 
war. 

The historical evidence does not support such general- 
izations (as was brilliantly demonstrated by Samuel 
Huntington in his article, “National Defense and the 
Campaign,” in the September 12, 1960, issue of THE 
New LEADER), and the theoretical studies of the arms 
race indicate that the stability or instability of the race 
depends on other highly technical factors. Some may 
argue that high levels of armaments tend to increase 
international tensions, and that these in turn tend to 
trigger war. This is a weak argument. First, the analogy 
is drawn from individual behavior. Even in this area 
the generalization is dubious, except under quite specific 
conditions. Using analogies from individual behavior to 
predict social or national behavior is, in any case, a 
most hazardous method of argumentation, 

Second, particularly with respect to nuclear weapons 
systems, there is some reason to believe that a rational 
decision to launch a surprise or pre-emptive attack is less 
likely when nations have high levels of nuclear arma- 
ments. Within certain limits, the higher the nuclear force 
of a nation, the greater the margin of superiority an 
opponent needs to launch an attack that has a reasonable 
chance of destroying enough of the retaliatory force to 
prevent unacceptable retaliatory damage. The larger the 
force, the greater the economic effort required to secure 
the needed margin of superiority and the more apparent 
the effort becomes, thus stimulating compensating in- 
creases that prevent sufficient superiority for a rational 
decision to launch nuclear war. 

Conversely, low levels of nuclear armaments stimulate 
suspicion and may provide an incentive for surprise at- 
tack. Of course, these questions must be analyzed in 
terms of real weapons systems, including such factors as 
accuracy, reliability, explosive yield, mobility, defensive 
security and so forth. Our abstract reasoning can act as 
no more than a guideline to policy. Yet it does serve to 
invalidate the customary generalizations concerning the 
levels of armament and the probability of war. 

The question is not merely a technical or academic 
one, for it goes to the heart of problems concerning 
accidental and pre-emptive war. The crucial point is not 
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so much whether an accident is likely to happen as 
whether an accident is likely to trigger war; not whether 
arms cause war (this alleged relationship has been much 
oversimplified), but rather which arms levels or ratios 
are most likely to make war a reasonable or plausible 
Strategy. 

The more vulnerable a nation’s retaliatory forces, -the 
more likely it is to respond to an accident by launching 
a pre-emptive attack, Thus, increasing the absolute size of 
the retaliatory forces, under many likely sets of circum. 
stances, increases the probability of accident but de. 
creases the probability that the response to an accident 





will be a pre-emptive first strike on the basis of rational 
choice. Either decision—to increase or to decrease the 
absolute size of American and Soviet nuclear forces— 
brings some benefits and involves certain costs. There is 
little doubt, however, that increasing the size of the 
nuclear forces is the preferable military policy. 

One important additional complication is worth dis- 
cussing here. An accident, even of the mildest type, may 
prove so provocative politically that it will touch off 
total nuclear war. Thus, increasing the probability of 
accident may increase the probability not of rational 
war but of irrational war. If this conclusion is granted, 
one would be torn between a policy of increasing the 
level of nuclear armaments, with the consequence that 
the probability of rational war would be decreased and 
that of irrational war (after a nuclear accident) in- 
creased, and a policy of reducing the level of nuclear 
armaments with the consequence that the probability of 
rational nuclear war (pre-emptive first strike) would be 
increased and the probability of irrational nuclear war 
decreased. This would be a very hard choice, indeed. 

Yet there is another, possibly decisive, argument 
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against low nuclear forces. Since such torces are so 
vulnerable to counter-force first-strikes, their deterrent 
capacity is low. As a result, the fears generated in this 
situation might produce tensions that lead to pre-emptive 
nuclear war, that is, to a nuclear first-strike even in the 
absence of a nuclear accident or of clear information 
that the potential enemy is mobilizing in a way appro- 
priate for an attack. 

There is considerable reason for preferring to reduce 
the rational, rather than the irrational, causes of war. 
Decisions concerning peace and war are made by gov- 
ernments and not by the general public—although govern- 
ments may respond to popular pressures or to images 
of such pressures. There is also much reason for be- 
lieving that governments can learn to act in ways that 
are not grossly irrational, to resist popular pressures and 
to educate the public concerning matters as emotionally 
charged as nuclear accidents. 

Both the Soviet and American governments have de- 
cision-making processes that reduce the impulsive con- 
tent of decisions. Under the U.S. system many diverse 
interests and institutions must concur before decisions 
can be made, provided only that the situation is not so 
desperate that an immediate response is mandatory, as 
would be the case if retaliatory systems were highly 
vulnerable. But if American decisions must be coordi- 
nated with more diverse interests and organizations than 
Soviet decisions, there are offsetting factors that tend to 
equalize the responsible quality of the decisions in the 
two nations. The U.S. decision may be more responsive 
to irrational public pressures—or to the decision-maker’s 
internalized images of these pressures—than the Russian; 
and the Soviet decision is made by political leaders who 
see themselves as representatives of a historical process 
which creates interests that ought not to be sacrificed to 
expediencies or risked in hasty attempts to bring victory 
at once. 

In both countries, leaders are selected according to 
institutional processes that tend to emphasize the socially 
responsible character of the decision-making position. 
These factors tend to minimize the possibility of irrational 
nuclear war and they can be reinforced by dispassionate 
analysis and international communication. Rational 
nuclear war would be minimized by large stable nuclear 
forces capable of a considerable second-strike. 


geen HOWEVER, we have overstated the case 
- against disarmament. Clearly, this argument runs in 
the face of popular opinions and is likely to be opposed 
emotionally. The threat of nuclear war hangs so heavily 
over the human race today that all of us would like to 
eliminate every kind of weapons system—especially 
nuclear weapons systems—and build a world in which 
the hopes of mankind could not be atomized in a nuclear 
war, 

Of course, the arms race involves very serious dangers. 
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There may be levels of armaments or weapons systems 
that are not highly compatible with stability. A strong 
case to this effect has been made by Herman Kahn of 
the Hudson Institute. The two possibilities he en- 
visages are the begaton bomb—six of which would de- 
stroy civilization on the North American continent—and 
extremely cheap atomic weapons that can be constructed 
in relatively small laboratories and smuggled to small 
nations, revolutionary groups and criminal bands. In the 
case of the begaton bomb, the first strike becomes a 
plausible weapon. The enemy can in fact be knocked 
out and thus a surprise first-strike or pre-emptive war 
becomes a real danger. True, he may have a nuclear 
submarine force equipped with atomic missiles which 
remains unscathed. Even so, such vessels are not likely 
to fight on behalf of a nation that no longer exists. 

Small cheap nuclear weapons pose a different sort of 
problem. Rationality as a function of the modern state 
apparatus, except in the case of aberrations like Adolf 
Hitler, can usually be depended upon. Most modern 
states have too much to lose in general nuclear war to 
launch such wars when massive retaliation is virtually 
certain. They are usually sufficiently satisfied not to 
resort to threats that later may involve them in nuclear 
war if these threats are carried out. The forms of bureau- 
cratic structures, the procedures of personnel selection, 
the factors of system maintainence in modern states—all 
these factors militate against such policies or decisions. 
Small states, revolutionary groups or criminal bands 
cannot be depended upon to act in this manner. 

The tradition of responsibility is not present in small 
nations. The demands of the system are less satisfied. 
The publics to which they respond are more demand- 
ing, more willing to run risks, more destructive, less 
rational. Moreover, since the demands of small nations 
would not be so great—they would not demand sur- 
render, and would not even be in a position to maintain 
rule over large areas—they may rationally attempt to 
blackmail large nations into making concessions. 

Small nations are, moreover, not restrained by rational 
considerations. The widespread possession of cheap 
nuclear weapons might create a climate of fear and un- 
certainty in which the norms of organized political life 
might deteriorate, This is particularly true if possession 
spreads from small nations to organized criminal gangs 
within large nations. Large cities would become subject 
to daily terror and the police paralyzed. This is surely 
not a comforting picture, and the alternative of dis- 
armament may, by contrast, appear quite appealing. 

The problem here, however, is not of disarmament 
but rather one of arms control, as is the problem of 
preventing the further spread of nuclear weapons. Given 
the economics of nuclear systems at the present time, 
developed nations, such as those of Europe, would be 
safer if they did not acquire their own nuclear systems. 
It is noteworthy that only France is trying to build an 








independent nuclear system—and quite an ineffective 
system at that. Britain is retreating from its nuclear de- 
fense system with the failure of the Blue Streak missile 
and Sweden has never implemented its plans for an in- 
dependent deterrent. 

The same arguments might not hold for China and 
the spread of nuclear weapons there would be unfortu- 
ate. However, this issue is unrelated to U.S.-USSR dis- 
armament. Either China will depend for its defense on 
the Russian system, decide to engage in nuclear weapons 
production or rely on a Communist bloc deterrent as 
Europe does on a NATO deterrent. A Chinese system 
would not be unstabilizing unless China desires to em- 
bark on a major program of aggression. Should it do so, 
no agreement between the United States and the Soviet 
Union could prevent an independent Chinese deterrent 
in any case. 

The arguments against independent nuclear systems 
might not apply to underdeveloped nations when nuclear 
weapons become very cheap. The problem here, how- 
ever, is again one of arms control and not disarmament. 
Methods that would suffice to police an agreement not 
to develop or to test new weapons systems could be 
enforced regardless of whether nations disarmed, and 
even regardless of whether they increased their present 
levels of nuclear armaments. A test ban might suffice to 
accomplish this objective. Against the argument that the 
Soviet Union probably has an advantage in the produc- 
tion of a compressed missile warhead and that the present 
test ban makes unlikely the possibility that the U.S. can 
achieve a second-strike force making for thermonuclear 
stability, one might counter that, even if this danger 
were conceded, the dangers arising from the develop- 
ment of new unstabilizing weapons systems are even 
greater. No policy is without risk. The question is one 
of weighing relative risks and of deciding where to take 
one’s chances. 


HE POSSIBILITY that a test ban may not prove eflec- 
pe and that development of new weapons systems 
may not be halted constitutes a greater risk. One might 
argue that in any case the U.S., because of the openness 
of its system, could not produce such weapons and that 
the Soviet Union might not, either because it was un- 
able or unwilling—that in any event a test ban would 
decrease the probability that such weapons systems would 
be developed. Against the risk that the U.S. would be 
placed in an untenable military position one would 
balance the risk that new weapons systems would inter- 
fere with organized societal life as we know it. 

It is difficult to quarrel with such a choice because 
essentially it represents a value judgment rather than a 
strategy choice. One could make this choice and still 
acknowledge the argument that decoupled underground 
and outer space testing could be carried out in ways 
probably not detectable. Yet clearly others would not 
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be willing to accept this solution if they feared the 
dangers of test violation and hence of a substantial 
Soviet advantage. 

The problem might be amenable to solution if Wash- 
ington and Moscow agreed to station inspectors in each 
other’s scientific laboratories. Neither side would have 
an incentive to invest its resources to develop a weapons 
system that would unstabilize the military situation if, 
by developing such a system, it would be presenting all 
information necessary to its development to the potential 
enemy. This proposed solution is not without its prob- 
lems but, if finally implemented, it would probably work. 
It is doubtful, however, that the Russians would agree 
to it. Indeed, were it not for the secretive nature of the 
Soviet system, the risk of nuclear war could be mini- 
mized, the development of new weapons systems in- 
hibited, and the spread of nuclear weapons halted. 

The conclusion to which we are reluctantly forced is 
that at present there are no easy solutions for the prob- 
lems of peace and war. Most of the current dangers are 
in fact consequences of the Soviet system—of its largely 
secret system in which weapons can be hidden, new 
systems of weapons developed covertly, and plans to 
attack made by a relatively small number of men un- 
inhibited by the moral considerations governing the 
actions of Western leaders. 

The problems resulting from the nature of the Soviet 
system are not going to change radically in the near 
future, although we may in time learn how to live with 
them. This may be the most important lesson we can 
learn and the greatest security for peace that we can 
possess. When we fully understand that the risk of war 
will hang over us indefinitely we may come to realize 
that ad hoc solutions for the individual problems that will 
continually arise must always be found. We can lessen 
the dangers of nuclear war; we cannot eliminate them. 

Attempts to coerce governmental solutions by means 
of mass protests are likely in the nature of the case 
to do much more harm than good. If there is a feeling 
that the government has not carefully studied an issue 
-—and it could be argued that the U.S. had been lament- 
ably unprepared to discuss the arms control issue intelli- 
gently until the recent appointment of Paul Nitze to the 
post of Assistant Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs—public pressure to study the issue dis- 
passionately may be quite considerable. But public efforts 
to coerce particular solutions are more likely to paralyze 
policy or to produce dangerous and unworkable com- 
promises than to produce desirable policy. 

We need support for the serious study of problems of 
military policy and arms control. We also need much 
less frenzy concerning the substance of such policies. A 
government trusted by the people and seriously concerned 
with protecting the public interests is likely to be suc- 
cessful in meeting individual problems that arise and 
unlikely to drift in dangerous directions. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Beyond the Easel Picture 


Reviewed by Jeanne Wacker 
Assistant professor of philosophy, New York University; 
contributor, “Commentary,” “Journal of Philosophy” 


Art and Culture. 
By Clement Greenberg. 
Beacon. 278 pp. $6.00. 


IN HIS PREFACE Clement Green- 
berg explains, “I see no reason why 
all the haste and waste involved in 
my self-education should be preserved 
in a book.” Accordingly he has re- 
vised most of the essays now collected 
in Art and Culture. Published over 
a span of 20 years, they deal mainly 
with the visual arts, but some are on 
literary subjects or on general themes 
of culture and society. 

I, for one, am glad that his later 
essays are most often devoted to art 
criticism. First-rate critics of the 
visual arts seem to be much rarer 
today than good literary critics. 
They are also much better situated 
for saying things of lasting interest 
than are writers who deal with the 
intricate relations of culture and 
society in a world undergoing 
momentous change. 

Perhaps there are also personal 
reasons why Greenberg’s essays on 
social themes should be less per- 
suasive than others in this volume. 
It may be that Marxian notions such 
as “capitalism in decline” are still in- 
tellectually viable, in spite of being 
shopworn and connected with much 
that has been discredited or super- 
seded in social and economic theory. 
But my guess is that Greenberg has 
retained such notions more from mo- 
tives of intellectual piety than from 
any hope that readers will be con- 
vinced of their indispensability today. 
Twentieth-century developments in 
the visual arts have doubtless been 
just as momentous in their way as 
any changes in the world at large. 
But here Greenberg is unhindered by 
intellectual pieties, and what he has 
to say is apt to be of lasting interest. 
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Part of Greenberg’s strength as 
a critic of the visual arts lies in 
his ability to draw from their recent 
history one or two powerful ideas 
to account for the general direction 
taken by “ambitious” painting and 
sculpture in the 20th century. In their 
light, individual artists widely sepa- 
rated in time, style and_ esthetic 
theory can be seen as wrestling with 
common problems; and new genres 
(such as collage) and new move- 
ments (such as “abstract expression- 
ism”) reveal clear filiations with the 
past. They also provide a theme to 
which Greenberg can conveniently 
return and give a satisfying unity to 
essays which might otherwise appear 
unrelated. 

Greenberg’s strength also comes 
from a firmly empirical stand. As he 
says, “Art is strictly a matter of ex- 
perience, not principles, and what 
counts first and last in art is quality.” 


Again, “To hold that one kind of 


art must invariably be superior or 
inferior to another kind means to 
judge before experiencing; and the 
whole history of art is there to 
demonstrate the futility of rules of 
preference laid down beforehand: 
the impossibility, that is, of antici- 
pating the outcome of esthetic ex- 
perience.” The moral is that only by 
admitting this impossibility can any 
of us hope to overcome the insidious 
limitations of our taste and be open 
to quality wherever it may happen 
to appear. 

But recognizing quality in works 
that violate our preferred canons is 
not simply a matter of open-minded- 
ness, The order and magnitude of the 
difficulty involved are suggested by 


Greenberg’s comparison of arts to 
languages (a comparison more fully 
worked out, incidentally, in Ernest 
Gombrich’s recent book, Art and [I- 
lusion). Arts, like languages, may 
be thought of as having “vocabu- 
laries” whose elements, being con- 
ventional, must be learned. 

Now learning to understand the 
traditional vocabulary of an art is 
comparatively easy. The trouble is 
that arts grow, and learning to de- 
cipher newly invented elements of an 
art’s vocabulary takes time. What is 
worse, the antecedent process by 
which an invented element becomes 
a usable part of the vocabulary also 
takes time. No wonder then that, as 
Greenberg says, “we cannot yet see 
far enough around the art of our own 
day.” The difficulty is perennial, and 
open-mindedness, though necessary, 
is not sufficient by itself to enable 
us to recognize quality in the new. 
Although Greenberg’s own enviable 
record as a champion of innovations 
of genuine quality in contemporary 
painting shows that he has managed 
somehow to surmount the difficulty 
himself, the secret of this kind of 
perceptiveness remains, on the whole, 
a secret. My own guess is that it has 
as much to do with notions like 
feeling and contemplation as with 
those of learning and understanding. 

Still another part of Greenberg's 
critical strength is due to a sophisti- 
cated awareness that the concepts we 
use to organize our thinking about 
the arts are not immutable. One 
essay, “The Crisis of the Easel Pic- 
ture,” is a more or less formal at- 
tempt to deal with recent mutations 
in the concept of a painting. His argu- 
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ment is succinct and original and 
deserves quotation. After remarks on 
Seurat and the Impressionists, he 
continues: 

“Cézanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin, 
Bonnard, Matisse went on reducing 
the fictive depth of painting, but none 
of them, not even Bonnard, attempted 
anything quite so radical in its viola- 
tion of traditional principles of com- 
position as the middle and _ later 
Monet did. For no matter how shal- 
low the picture becomes, as long 
as its shapes are sufficiently dif- 
ferentiated in terms of light and dark, 
and kept in dramatic imbalance, it 
will remain an easel painting. It was 
precisely at these points that Monet’s 
later practice threatened the easel 
picture convention, and now, twenty 
years after Monet’s death, his prac- 
tice has become the point of de- 
parture for a new tendency in 
painting. ... 

“This tendency appears in the “all- 
over,” “decentralized,” “polyphonic” 
picture that relies on a surface knit 
together of identical or closely 
similar elements which repeat them- 
selves without marked variation from 
one edge of the picture to the other. 
. . . Though the “all-over” picture 
will, when successful, still hang 
dramatically on a wall, it comes very 
close to decoration . . . and insofar 
as the “all-over” picture remains an 
easel picture, which it somehow does, 
it infects the notion of the genre with 
a fatal ambiguity.” 

Even if one is not fully satisfied 
with the argument, the results of 
Greenberg’s impulse to undercut the 
normal plane of critical comment and 
grapple directly with a conceptual 
mutation make exciting reading. 
Some may regret that relations be- 
tween such concepts as decoration, 
illustration and drama, and those of 
fictive, literal and “re-created” space 
are not similarly subjected to ex- 
plicit analysis. But even though his 
skillful use of critical terms may lead 
one to ponder their general implica- 
tions, Greenberg is writing criticism, 
not esthetics, and it would be foolish 
as well as ungrateful to complain 
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that he does not do what he does 
not set out to do, 

So much for the kinds of instruc- 
tion to be got from Art and Culture. 
Its pleasures are the all-too-rare ones 
of good conversation. Greenberg’s 
tone is nearly always informal and 
direct, almost never judicious or 
wary. He is ready to hazard guesses, 
to admit he was wrong, to label his 
preferences, to defend his right to 





suspend judgment, to state that 
Herbert Read is an incompetent 
critic, and to suggest that Braque 
may have misunderstood himself for 
40 years. Readers who do not agree 
with Greenberg’s opinions must fore. 
go the satisfaction of talking back, 
but those for whom contemporary 
art is a living issue will find it a 
small price to pay for the pleasure 
of his company. 





Courtroom 


The Faces of Justice. 
By Sybille Bedford. 
Simon and Schuster. 316 pp. $4.50. 


SYBILLE BEDFoRD’s new book, The 
Faces of Justice, is a semi-casual 
inquiry into the law courts of five 
countries: England, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland and France. As “a 
traveller’s report” on courts observed 
at first hand, it seeks to combine the 
sense of place and the immediacy and 
exactness of description that are so 
essential to travel literature, with 
penetration beneath the dramatic 
surface of events. Why the law? Be- 
cause it is part of the essential pat- 
tern of a country’s life: “It shapes, 
and expresses, a country’s modes of 
thought, its political concepts and 
realities, its conduct. .. .” 

The faces of justice are sketched 
adroitly: a shell-like head rising sus- 
pended above the courtroom, a panel 
of “togaed judges . . . robed like 
inquisitors, enthroned like kings of 
cards.” One is impressed by the ex- 
citement inherent in court proceed- 
ings, the ritual, the improvisation. 
Scene after scene is evoked by means 
of the phrase juste, the alternate 
staccato and drone of dialogue. 

Mrs. Bedford’s style is spare and 
elegant, at once sympathetic and de- 
tached. It is an admirable medium 
for presenting the nuances of brief 
dramas: in England the procession 
of petty thieves and prostitutes; in 
Germany the cause célébre of the 
Army doctor who has killed a sexual 


Personae 


Reviewed by 
Carol Bernstein 


exhibitionist; in France the trial of 
12 Algerian terrorists in which fate 
itself seems to be an actor in the 
rigidly patterned action. 

But unfortunately the book does 
not live up to the deeper symbolism 
of its title. The faces, the varied 
guises of justice, lack substance. Mrs. 
Bedford means to ask the fundamen- 
tal questions: What forms does jus- 
tice take? What are the rights of the 
individual? What, legally, is the best 
and the worst we can do? The last 
question is vaguely reminiscent of 
E. M. Forster, and the similarity of 
theme and treatment is not accidental. 

Like Forster, Mrs. Bedford values 
the significant understatement, the 
modest suggestion of a vast theme. 
But where Forster is often ironic, 
using understatement to imply human 
frailties in dealing with the larger 
issues, Mrs. Bedford simply fails to 
live up to her theme. It is as if she 
were too content with the traveller’s 
intuition, intelligent as it is. 

This does not happen in A Legacy, 
her only novel, where families and 
persons acting out of political and 
private needs, responsive to their 
physical, geographical place in the 
world, living with their limited en- 
dowments and past mistakes, are 
seen with a fine perception. Nor is 
this true of a book closer to the 
present one, The Trial of Dr. Adams, 
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where the observations are so or- 
ganized, the prose so lucid, that the 
book transcends mere _ reportage. 
Questions of justice, courtroom 
ritual, the interplay of public and 
private personalities, form a stunning 
whole in her account of the famous 
British murder trial. 

Why, then, is there a falling-off 
in The Faces of Justice? In part, it 
is because the persona of the traveller 
—the assumed naivete, the sharp eye 
for surface and dramatic detail—is 
not fully adequate for this kind of 
report. Nor does the background ma- 
terial help much. The brief sum- 
maries of national legal history are 
representative of the kind of journal- 
ism epitomized in New Yorker pro- 
files: Fact follows fact to give only 
the illusion of substantiality. 

Even more, the various trials are 
really a series of vignettes not fully 
comparable one with another. They 
form a book with variety but not 
proportion, None of the British cases 
has remotely the same magnitude as 
the trial of the Algerians (which has 
enough implications to merit a book 
to itself). 

The fortunes of the individual 
facing charges which the law re- 
gards as minor are treated more ef- 
fectively: the housewife convicted of 
shoplifting despite convincing argu- 
ments for her customary probity and 
the emotional strain she was under 
at the time of the lapse; the French 
student demonstrator whose appeal 
of his conviction is turned down 
even though it may ruin his academic 
career, These minor convictions, with 
suspended sentences or small fines, 
treated summarily and arbitrarily, 
can ruin the lives of those involved. 

The Faces of Justice is a polished 
piece of writing, but it is only half- 
realized as a book. Elegantly written 
travellers’ reports appear regularly 
in the glossier magazines, as did two 
of Mrs. Bedford’s chapters. These re- 
ports, however, are seldom really 
penetrating. When Mrs. Bedford pre- 
tends to be offering more than an 
tvening’s light reading, her pages 
seem curiously empty. 
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Cold War Bookkeeping 


The Economics of Defense 

in the Nuclear Age. 

By C. J. Hitch & R. N. McKean, 
Harvard, 422 pp. $9.50. 


Cuartes J. Hitcu, one of the 
authors of this important book, may 
become one of the most influential 
men in America during the next 
few years. As Comptroller of the 
Defense Department, his recommen- 
dations regarding weapon systems 
and the total budgetary requirements 
of American defense will ultimately 
do much to shape the design and 
size of the United States military 
establishment. And whatever else the 
struggle between the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union may be, the military 
power developed by each side will 
weigh heavily in the outcome. 

The Economics of Defense in the 
Nuclear Age provided the basic 
guidelines for developing the Ken- 
nedy Administration’s request to 
Congress earlier in the year for a 
$2 billion increase in the 1962 de- 
fense budget. The suggested format 
for a national security budget found 
on page 56 of the book was adopted 
with but slight modification in the 
budgetary review undertaken by the 
Defense Department. 

The book was written when Hitch 
was head of the economics division 
of the RAND Corporation. The 
author had unusual intellectual re- 
sources to draw upon in developing 
his analysis: Under his tutelage at 
RAND, a brilliant school of econ- 
omist-strategists developed, with men 
such as his co-author Roland N. 
McKean, Steven Enke, Alain Entho- 
ven, Malcolm Hoag, C. B. Me- 
Guire, Albert Wohlstetter and Her- 
man Kahn. In addition to this array 
of talent, the authors were able to 
draw upon numerous other scholars 
in the field of defense economics. 

The book reveals the basic out- 
look with which Hitch approached 
his complicated responsibilities as 


Reviewed by William R. Kintner 
Foreign Policy Research Institute, 

University of Pennsylvania; 

co-author, “A Forward Strategy for America” 


Defense Department Comptroller, 
though his ideas are surely under- 
going change as he gains first-hand 
experience on the job. The Penta- 
gon’s financial center serves many 
purposes, including the development 
of the Defense budget for Congress; 
but Hitch believes its most important 
function is to provide the data top 
defense management needs to make 
crucial decisions concerning the 
forces and weapons systems required 
to carry out military missions. 

As a RAND economist, Hitch was 
preoccupied with the problem of 
general thermonuclear war—called 
by many RAND people “the central 
war.” They believe that long-range 
delivery systems and defense against 
them would be so overwhelmingly 
decisive that other problems nor- 
mally associated with general war, 
such as defense of vital land areas, 
including Western Europe, and com- 
mand of the seas are of secondary 
importance. The problem of prevent- 
ing the slow erosion of the free 
world’s security is regarded as less 
important. Thus, the authors state: 
“Preparations for local and limited 
wars also appear desirable: chal- 
lenges to fight such wars are almost 
certain to occur, and it would be 
comforting to be able to accept such 






“Dac HammarskjJo_p has announced 
anew, greatly expanded United Nations 
deficit for 1961: quite a problem from 
his standpoint, because he doesn’t have 
a real government to back him up. Now, 
if he had a real World Rule under World 
Law, he'd have, of course, a World 
Currency and a World Bank, and a 
World Printing Press, and the deficit 
would disappear in a swirl of World 
Paper Bank Notes, 
all printed in five 
languages, includ- 
ing Worldspeak.”’ 




















From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. L-6, 
150 E.35 St., NewYork 
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challenges, or to make such counter- 
challenges if we wanted to. . .” 

It seems to me that the conflict 
between the free world and the Sino- 
Soviet bloc must be seen in a far 
more comprehensive manner. First, 
it is a protracted conflict, in which 
the time dimension has unique 
importance. The Communists seek 
to gain an overall power ad- 
vantage over the West both through 
their own internal development and 
through the progressive expansion 
of the areas they control. By this 
dual process they hope to erode our 
will to a point where further re- 
sistance becomes impossible. 

The conflict also covers the entire 
spectrum of relations between states; 
it ranges, in the military sphere, 
from the possibility of a general 
thermonuclear exchange to more 
limited outbreaks and to the kind of 
para-military actions which brought 
the Castro regime to power in Cuba 
and success to the Pathet Lao in 
Laos. Failure to provide forces for 
engagement at any point on the 
spectrum invites Communist exploita- 
tion of weakness, Finally, the East- 
West conflict is an organic whole; 
there is a precise relationship be- 
tween capabilities for waging general 
thermonuclear war on the one hand, 
and the level, scope and intensity of 
lesser hostilities on the other. 

The forces needed to wage general 
war can be computed with greater 
precision than the forces required 
to cope with more ambiguous ag- 
gression. In fact, the very nature of 
the forces differs in certain basic 
ways: In the area of general war, 
a number of weapon systems have 
been developed to perform certain 
specific functions; the Polaris sub- 
marine-launched missile, for  ex- 
ample, provides the key element 
around which a system of men, 
machines and bases is developed, In 
such a system, the weapon itself is 
dominant and the men who employ 
it are essentially tools of the machine. 

At the other end of the scale, 
however, the fighting man is the key 
element and a variety of tools or 


weapons are made available for 
him to employ in a discriminating 
fashion. But the cost and effective- 
ness of a guerrilla band, a special 
forces team, or an army or marine 
division cannot be measured with 
any comparable degree of exactness. 
It is to be hoped that the criteria 
of systems analysis will not be arbi- 
trarily applied by the Defense De- 
partment in the design of all forces. 

The aim of The Economics of De- 
fense in the Nuclear Age is to esta- 
lish a system whereby military ob- 
jectives, missions, plans, programs 
and budgets can be judged by ap- 






























propriate economic criteria in orde 
to select the best of various alterna 
tive ways to accomplish the job, 
But economic planning is only on 
aspect of defense policy: It shoul 
influence but not determine the de 
sign of the military forces that this 
country needs to withstand the many. 
pronged Communist challenge. Th 
economic tools devised by author 
Hitch and McKean can reinforce and 
complement the experienced military 
judgments of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; in no sense can they replace 
such judgments in determining ow 
overall defense policy. 





Lessons For British Unions 


The Bargainers. 
By George Cyriax & Robert Oakeshott. 
Praeger, 228 pp. $5.00. 


“HE WORKS in a collar and a tie 
and has clean hands, and I have to 
dirty my hands. What he does can be 
rubbed out while what I do stays. 
He keeps in with the boss class.” 

That’s a British worker talking 
about his class’ position, and The 
Bargainers is a lively, realistic ex- 
planation of what he is talking about. 
As social criticism it vividly por- 
trays the world of British trade 
unionism, George Cyriax and Robert 
Oakeshott, two of Britain’s leading 
labor journalists, have not merely 
culled the evidence to document a 
conclusion or justify a viewpoint. 
They avoid, and frequently casually 

fanciful models of the 
unions’ “ideological bases.” By ad- 
hering diligently to what really hap- 
pens when British workers act to- 
gether, they have written the best 
non-technical book on the subject. 

British trade-union leaders _ still 
officially score the profit system as 
degrading, and picture the working 
class as the champion of social 


demolish, 


justice rather than merely an eco- 
Actually, the 
authors show, affluence has sapped 
the workers’ interest in radical re- 
vision of the industrial system. The 


nomic power bloc. 


Reviewed by Ronald Gross 
Contributor, “Commentary,” 
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moral potency of the working class 
has largely lost its meaning because 
its defining antithesis, the immorality 
of corporate management, has turned 
into an enlightened paternalism or 
even national ownership. 

The analysis of British 
unions in The Bargainers conveys a 
picture of stagnating, if not declining 
power, and movement toward the 
chief characteristics of the American 
labor situation. Thus, it appears 
that the British will soon regulate 
their trade unions in order to pro- 
tect the individual worker from op- 
pressive action by his union, much 
as the Landrum-Griffin Act purported 
to do. Further, as the weakened 
Labor party reorganizes to attract a 
wider constituency, British unions 
will extricate themselves from poli- 
tics and establish the kind of loose 
relationship which the AFL-CIO has 
with the Democratic party. 

Wages will continue to diminish 
in relative importance, fringe bene: 
fits will increase. More and more 
British unions will adopt the Ameri- 
can strategy of “key bargaining”— 


trade 


forcing concessions from the weakest 
corporation in an industry, and then 








using the new levels as wage claims 
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on other, more powerful employers. 

The authors believe that the two 
principal roles of the trade unions 
have undergone profound _ trans- 
formations in recent years. On the 
one hand, their function as pro- 
cessors of industrial discontent has 
become institutionalized throughout 
industry. On the other, their role as 
champions of social morality has 
largely evaporated. 

Cyriax and Oakeshott urge that 
the unions yield to this trend, with- 
draw from their overextended social 
and political commitments and _ac- 
cept the fact that crusading and 
ideological strife are outmoded. They 
conclude: “The role of the unions in 
the future would . . . seem to be that 
of providing a level-headed adminis- 
tration and business-like service for 
the working man in industry.” 

Despite the perceptiveness of their 
predictions, Cyriax and Oakeshott 
omit consideration of the most 
critical problem facing both British 
and American trade unions in the 
immediate future. The subjects of 
automation and technological change 
are treated so briefly that they are 
not even indexed. Yet we are fast 
coming to realize that automation is 
the root cause of the new hard-core 
unemployment which no_ recovery 
will cure. 

The AFL-CIO estimates that the 
rapid introduction of automation in 
the United States, which has been 
taking place since 1953, has already 
eliminated over three million jobs. 
Most of the industries concerned 
waited five years for a_ recession 
which could be used as an excuse for 
laying off workers who had long 
since been made redundant by auto- 
mated machinery introduced without 
union consultation, We are now faced 
with the “new” unemployment of 
those who aren’t fired, but are simply 
not hired—or not rehired. 

Recent analyses by A. H. Raskin 
and by the National Planning Asso- 
ciation show that the disappearance 
of jobs through automation is snow- 
balling even in times of general busi- 
ness “prosperity.” Since 1947, there 
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has been an absolute decline in the 
number of workers attached to the 
entire “material goods” sector of the 
economy, and technological progress 
in productivity will permit the dis- 
charge of 1.2 million workers per 
year without causing any decrease in 
national output. 

Moreover, our work force is grow- 
ing by 1.2 million per year, so it 
will somehow have to absorb 40 per 
cent more new workers in the ’60’s 
than it took in during the °50’s. 
For this reason, automation and 
the effects of technological change 
pose the real challenges to the vital- 
ity of trade unions both in the United 
States and Britain in the ’60’s; chal- 
lenges that cannot be met by unions 
which are content to provide “busi- 
ness-like service.” 

In a legislated economy the issues 
raised by automation, though not all 
ostensibly touching on union affairs, 
will powerfully affect members’ in- 
terests. This means that the unions, 
if they want to offer their members 
real “bread and butter” protection, 
will have to become more and not 
less involved in political action at 
every level. But their action will have 
to be a different sort than the cur- 
rent negative reactions to restrictive 
legislation. It must be political action 
that will enlist wide public support 
among progressive groups. The 
unions must rely less on collective 
bargaining, and more on achieving 
improvements in the society as a 
whole by working out rational re- 
sponse to automation, 

It may turn out that in the next 
five years the British will find the 
American experience in automation 
even more instructive than they are 
currently finding its bargaining 
practices. The critical problems fac- 
ing trade unions now are rooted in 
the dynamics of advanced industrial- 
ization which are largely indepen- 
dent of national conditions, That is 
why the current relationships be- 
tween automation and unemployment 
in the U.S. reveal the short-sighted- 
ness of The Bargainers’ recommenda- 
tions for British trade unions. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


COCOA 


I usually find your magazine to be both pro- 
vocative and enlightening, but I feel that a 
protest must be raised against the article by 
Peter and Susan Ritner (“No Time for Cocoa,” 
NL, August 14-21). 

The basic reason why I am so concerned 
about this article is that it follows the liberal 
premise that subsidizing any and all nations in 
the world, no matter how great the cost or un- 
friendly the rulers, will somehow turn them 
into enlightened New Dealers. Thus two ques- 
tions are raised: Will subsidies alone, without 
the supplementary responsibility on the part of 
their rulers, be enough to save these countries 
from collapsing economically and becoming 
either reverting to a 
chaotic, pre-civilized state? And are the lib- 
erals correct in assuming that capitalistic so- 
ciety has brought about poverty in the under- 
developed nations and therefore has no right to 
share in their natural wealth but only the 
obligation to be even more heavily taxed by 
them in order to create socialist structures? Or 
is this assumption another of the Leftist myths 
which fail to correspond to reality, but are use- 
ful in the struggle to weaken and finally destroy 
all remnants of capitalism while hiding behind 


more totalitarian or 


a cloak of humanitarianism? 

I believe that both of these involved ques- 
tions are the fundamental problems of our 
century and perhaps of centuries to come, just 
as the rise of the nation-state and capitalism 
determined world history during the past 
century. If the simplistic answers which are 
arrived at by all liberals, the Ritners included, 
become the basis of future American foreign 
policy, it will ultimately lead to the destruction 
of the West and the world triumph of Com- 
munism. 


Cambria Heights, N.Y. Ronatp Worcu 


While those who study Russia and China are 
not avidly pro-Communist, those who study 
Africa are frantically pro-African. A good ex- 
ample of this is the Ritners’ article, which con- 
cocts a heady brew of statements, passes them 
off as facts and then constructs a solution built 
on a rather shaky foundation. Their bias is 
evidenced by sweeping generalizations which 
are not true, and specific statements which are 
also not true. 

For example, they start off by saying that 
“Like every other underdeveloped country in 
the world, with the exception of India, the 
people and Government of Ghana live off the 
sale of a single ‘primary product’.” If this is 
true, then British East Africa, whose exports 
are divided among coffee (29 per cent), cotton 
(26 per cent), sisal (18 per cent) ; and Guinea, 





with coffee (35 per cent), bananas (20 per 
cent), palm products (10 per cent) and alumi- 
num (6 per cent), are not to be considered 
underdeveloped. 

Further, there seems to be no basis in fact 
for their statements that there has been a 
“decade of decline” in the price of cocoa and 
that hard work has “not earned its proper re- 
ward in Ghana.” According to the Annual Re- 
ports of the Ghana Cocoa Marketing Board: 

In 1951-52 the value of sales was $51,612,000 
and price per ton $25. 

In 1954-55 the value of sales was $77,487,000 
and price per ton $35. 

In 1957-58 the value of sales was $62,875,000 
and price per ton $30. 

In 1958-59 the value of sales was $70,000,000 

and price per ton $28. 
No one can accuse the Ritners of using “dry as 
dust statistics of commodity prices” to per- 
suade the American people and Congress that 
a vast crop-support program is the best way to 
help Ghana and other underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

The disadvantages of a “reasonable” fixed 
price for cocoa above the natural price are 
many. Two obvious shortcomings are, first, that 
the higher the price of cocoa, the greater the 
incentive to speed up work on synthetic sub- 
stitutes; second, countries which are not now 
raising cocoa might decide to cash in on a 
sure thing, even if only for a short while. One 
can imagine the political repercussions of ex- 
cluding certain countries from such a profitable 
arrangement. 

In addition, a fixed price for cocoa will make 
it more difficult to “wean Ghana from depen- 
dence on cocoa” and towards a balanced econ- 
omy because of the tremendous incentive to 
grow more and more cocoa rather than risk 
land on other agricultural goods which might 
be unprofitable. It will indeed be difficult to 
sell the United States on a scheme that con- 
jures up visions of mountains of melting and 
rotting chocolate coupled with high prices for 
candy bars. 

A more realistic and practical plan would 
be for the governments of the North Atlantic 
community to guarantee to Ghana the automatic 
availability of funds if and when the amount of 
revenue from cocoa falls below a certain level 
during a short period of time, say three years. 
Such a plan would have several advantages. For 
example, if Ghana drew up a development plan 
based on anticipated cocoa revenues over 4 
three-year period, this plan would be approved 
as reasonable by Ghana and the consumer gov- 
ernments of the West. Even if in one year (be- 
cause of crop failures or lessened demand) 
Ghana’s cocoa revenues dropped to only $50 
million, Ghana could still implement its de- 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


velopment plan in a steady manner, knowing 
that the West would make up the total loss 
over the three-year period. 

This plan, by allowing cocoa to sell at a 
natural price instead of an undoubtedly higher 
fixed price would tend to discourage synthetic 
substitutes. In addition, countries which are 
not presently producing cocoa would not rush 
to start growing it, but would develop their 
economies along more advantageous and perma- 
nent lines. A score of smaller nations are today 
tied to the falling price of coffee because they 
began to grow it when Brazil set a “reasonable” 
fixed price on coffee. 

From Ghana’s standpoint this type of plan 
increases the chances of successful develop- 
ment. There would be no incentive within 
Ghana to increase cocoa output. Thus, other 
crops and industry can develop without facing 
the lure of a guaranteed high price in the al- 
ready established product. 

New York City MicHAEL RosENBAUM 


PAUL JACOBS 


Last year upon accepting the Lessing Prize 
of the city of Hamburg, Hannah Arendt de- 
livered a lecture from which a brief quotation 
stands as a footnote to Paul Jacobs’ very per- 
sonal essay on the Eichmann trial (“Eichmann 
and Jewish Identity,” NL, July 3-10): 

“In this connection I must not conceal that 
throughout many years I considered that the 
question: Wer bist Du? [Who are you?], calls 
for the only adequate reply: Ein Jude [A Jew], 
for it was the only one that took account of the 
reality of being persecuted. . . . Here, unfortu- 
nately, the simple—yet during times of defama- 
tory persecution, abstruse—axiom is valid: that 
one can always defend one’s self only as one 
is attacked. Those who reject such identifica- 
tions of a hostile world may feel themselves to 
be marvelously superior to it; but, then, such 
a superiority is really no longer of this world. 
Whether well-furnished or not, it is the su- 
periority of a cuckoo’s home in the clouds.” 
Berkeley, Calif. MANFRED WOLFSON 


WOMEN WRITERS 


As a faithful reader of THE New Leaper, I 
would like to comment on Kenneth Rexroth’s 
review of Parade’s End by Ford Maddox Ford 
(NL, July 3-10): “Alas, novels are written for 
women and men under 30 by women and the 
incorrigibly immature.” I would like to ask 
this gentleman if he knows that a recently 
published book, To Kill a Mockingbird by 
Harper Lee (a woman, by the way), has won 
considerable praise from the critics. Incidental- 
ly, | am a writer myself. 


Closter, N. J. Acnes Curtis 


September 4-11, 1961 








NEW YORK'S NEWEST 
SMASH MUSICAL! 
“A DELIGHT.”” —The New Yorker Magazine 


The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary present 


TAMMY GRIMES 1.\/ 









MOLLY BROWN” 

Music & tyries by MEREDITH WILLSON 
soos by RICHARD MORRIS 

directes by DORE SCHARY 3: fi 


with HARVE PRESNELL : 
iy by ey dag mg thru Thurs. Evgs.: Orch, 
ng Try S.2 ‘Oren $400 Lage S7, 30; » Maze: 
4 . Evg: rc oge ezz. 
pong §.75, 4.80, 3.80. ec Mats.: Orch. 
oge $4.30; Mezz. $3.80, 3.00, 2.50. Sat. ats.: 
oe. $5.40; Loge $4.80; Mezz. $4. 20, 3.80, 3.00, 2.50. 


WINTER GARDEN THEA. Sot Street & Bway 
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AT NEVINS 9350 


BIANS 
px FOX Zimbaliet dr. nanan Jr. 
“BY LOVE POSSESSED” coxor 


plus “Three On A Spree" 
Starring Jack Watling 




















A FRATERNAL GROUP 
FOR LIBERALS 


Offering insurance bene- 
fits — life, disability, hos- 
pitalization, funeral, ceme- 
tery, and—in lerger cities 
— medical-surgical and 
social service. 


ALSO cultural and social 
activities—Jewish schools 
(secular) — choral groups. 
The WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 

(Arbeter Ring) 


For 60 years the foremost Jew- 
ish labor fraternal erder in 
America. 


weeesCLiP AND MAIL euaes 


The Workmen’s Circle 
175 E. Broadway, N. Y. 2 


Please send me membership Infor- 
mation and a dues estimate. 


NOME coccsccvcccvccccccccceseerses 
ROMER. Co dciesccccccccccscvcscesce 
CRY cvcsccowessee Zone State..... 
Age........ Wife’s Age........ 























“LIMITED ENGAGEMENT! ; 
THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED FILM! 
EXACTLY AS SHOWN DURING 74 WEEKS ON BROADWAY | 


NOW AT POPULAR PRICES! 





2 SHOWS DAILY + AFTERNOON and EVENING 





CHILDREN (°"2") 75¢ AT ALL TIMES 





VWETRO GOLDWYN MAYER 


WILLIAM WYLER'S 





Filmed in CAMERA 65 
MANHATTAN 
SKOURAS 
RIVIERA 


HEMPSTEAD 
SKOURAS 


CALDERONE 


TECHNICOLOR 


| WH. PLAINS 
LOEW’S 


| STATE 














effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 





ACT NOW to Insure your dwelling, household and personal 


House Insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and liability. 
LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. (Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 
Insurance In force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 

WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 
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No matter who wins 


GET HOME SAFELY® 


»| 


a 


Wherever you 
tion, please drive safely. 


! 
Ww m *. vacation, too- 
{ the other fellow. -- he may be on his V 
Think of the 


! 
And, frankly, we want you both back! 





BE CAREFUL=the life you save may be your own! 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 


A Tamiment Public Service Project 








